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I.—THE GERMAN SITUATION. II. 


N the last issue of the Bulletin of International News(') an attempt 
was made to outline the political developments in Germany 
which led to the resignation of Dr. Briining and his Cabinet at 

the end of last May. The steady growth of the opposition to the 
Chancellor’s policy was shown to have been closely identified with 
the spread of Hitlerism and the successes of the Nazis in the elections, 
but the significant feature of the events of the week-end of May 
29th-30th was the part played by quite different influences and 
personalities. And a third element in the situation—and this was 
a significant one—was the fact that the immediate cause of the 
Chancellor’s resignation was the character of the steps which he wished 
to take to balance the Budget. As this task still remains to be faced 
—and faced it must be if the new Government is to maintain the credit 
of Germany—it may be of interest to refer briefly to the measures 
which aroused the especial hostility of the President and those whose 
advice he sought. Something must then be said of the programme and 
aims of the new Government, and of the more serious of the problems 
with which it has to deal. 

As already mentioned shortly in the previous article, the part 
of the Emergeney Decree which met with the President’s most decided 
disapproval was that providing for the expropriation of certain 
bankrupt estates in East Prussia. These estates have already been 
heavily subsidised, through the organisation of the Osthilfe, and 
Dr. Brining proposed that, in view of the large sums of public money 
which had been spent in this manner—and in vain—arrangements 
should be made for settling a number of small holders on such farms 
as were so heavily indebted as to remove all hope of their being rescued 
from insolveney and disuse. There are a number, estimated at about 
one-sixth of the total, where even the cancellation of half of their 
floating debt and extensive compulsory reduction of interest, provided 
for by a decree of November, 1931, will not enable them to carry on, 
and these Dr. Briining’s Government had hoped to take over at a 
low price, in many cases only the amount of the first mortgage. The 
owners of the land, rather naturally, expressed themselves strongly 
as to the merits of the scheme. That it might be the only way of 
working them profitably or of finding any kind of purchaser was not an 
argument likely to appeal to owners in whose family the land had been 
for generations, and they told the President that the whole scheme 
was nothing better than agrarischer Bolschevismus. Their own idea is, 
apparently, to get rid of the burden of debt by curtailing the rights of 
their creditors to a greater extent than has already been done by the 
November decree, and, in particular,.to secure a conversion of the 
lirst mortgages to 80 per cent. of their value, but they have as yet 
produced no evidence that, with these concessions, they will be able to 
work their land profitably. 

(1) Volume VIII, No. 25, dated June 9th, 1932. 
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That the President found himself constitutionally unable to take 
the side of his late Chancellor against the people of his own caste and 
upbringing is now well known, and by setting his face definitely against 
this part of Dr. Briining’s scheme he was able to make it clear to the 
latter that he no longer gave him his full confidence. The fact that he 
appears to have hoped that Dr. Briining would consent to serve as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in another Cabinet would seem to show, 
however, that he did not interpret correctly the Chancellor’s attitude 
towards the whole question of the political future of the country. He 
was undoubtedly, if not alarmed, at least ill at ease at what he felt 
to be socialistic tendencies in certain of the measures with which the 
Government was identified, and he wished for a reconstruction of the 
Cabinet more to the Right. He seems, therefore, to have thought it 
possible to get this without forfeiting the support and collaboration 
of the Chancellor. When he failed, actuated as always by the desire 
to govern constitutionally, he sent for the party leaders in turn. The 
first to see him was Dr. Breitscheid, the Socialist, who refused to form 
a Cabinet ; the next was Herr Hitler, who declined to take office unless 
a General Election were held, two years before its appointed time. 

Faced with this difficulty—for the Socialists, Nazis and Catholic 
Centre are the only three parties with any following of weight or 
influence—Marshal Von Hindenburg is understood to have addressed 
the Nazi leader in some such terms as these: ‘‘ As you have refused to 
take the responsibility of government I shall appoint a Cabinet of 
my own friends, but I shall not ask them to sacrifice themselves and 
assume office merely until after the Elections. If, as a result of these, 
your party is either in a majority or is the largest in the Reichstag | 
shall require of you an undertaking that three of:the key positions 
in any Ministry that you may form shall be held by members of tle 
Cabinet I am now forming; these offices are those of the Interior, 
the Reichswehr, and Foreign Affairs.’’(?) Herr Hitler is believed to have 
accepted these conditions, though, if report be true, with the stipulation 
that the Nazis should have the Prussian Government all to themselves. 

The President at once set about the task of choosing a Chancellor, 
with a result which surprised the people of Germany almost as much 
as it did those of the world in general. The name of von Papen was, in 
politics, known to few, and to most members of the public he was merely 
a landowner in the Saar Basin who had been for 10 years a member 
of the Prussian Diet as a representative of the Centre Party and had 
served as a Military Attaché in the Diplomatic Service abroad. Tlie 
circumstances in which he left the United States during the war only 
became known to the German public when the foreign press came 
out with headlines reading ‘‘ Ex-war spy becomes German Chancellor,’ 
but it was not on this account.that the press of nearly all the parties 
in the country received his appointment with disapproval. His own 
party, the Catholic Centre, let him know quite clearly that it did net 


(2) According to another version of the interview the President, acting on the advic« 
of General von Schleicher, did not offer Herr Hitler the opportunity of forming a Cabinet. 
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value the membership of the man who had taken the place of its 
eminent leader, Dr. Briining, and the parties of the Left naturally 
saw in him nothing but the agent of reaction and of vested interests. 
The Nazi press was, at first, not impressed ; its comments on the 
whole business were much influenced by the fact that it considered 
the President’s move merely a temporary one, and described the new 
Cabinet as “ obviously transitional.’’ The Nazis have got their way in the 
matter of new elections, and rely on these to give them a majority in 
the Reichstag ; Prussia, they feel, has already been delivered into 
their hands. 

It may, then, be asked why the President’s choice should have 
fallen upon Herr von Papen. The answer probably is that he was 
sufficiently independent of party ties to be the head of a non-party 
Government and, in fact, had for some time been actively engaged in 
promoting understandings between certain of the parties. In 
particular, he had been attempting to reconcile the Centre Party and 
the Nazis, and was instrumental in arranging the interviews between 
the President and Herr Hitler and Dr. Briining and Herr Hitler. 
In a wider field his name has also been associated with the idea of a 
rapprochement with France, and he played a prominent part in private 
movements with a strong Catholic basis for better relations with that 
country, going so far, it was rumoured, as to include the idea of a 
military alliance against the U.S.S.R. 

Probably, however, the correct light in which to regard his 
appearance in so important a position is that of leader of a movement 
to fight extremism of every kind(*) and, incidentally, to disarm the 
Nazis. The published programme of Herr Hitler certainly contains 
proposals sufficiently alarming to seem to make desperate remedies 
necessary, and it may well be that the President and his advisers, 
feeling that it was impossible to suppress the Nazis, decided on an 
attempt to split the party into its component parts—Nationalist and 
Socialist—by coming out with a programme which would enlist the 
support of the former while irretrievably antagonising the latter. 
Those of Hitler’s supporters whose sympathies were naturally to the 
tight would then find themselves in agreement with the policy of the 
new Government, which, in its turn, would be able to provide them 
with sound leaders, and those whose sympathies were to the Left 
would become definitely antagonised and would leave the fold. The 
issue would be simplified—this has been the tendency in all the recent 
political developments in Germany—and the major forces in the 
country would be ranged with the Right or the Left, making it much 
easier, among other things, to deal with foreign Governments. 

When the names of the Ministers selected by the Chancellor were 
first announced the general note in the comments of the press was one 
of disapproval, but it is fair to say that hardly a day has passed since 
without leading to an improvement in the position of the Cabinet in 





(3) Herr von Papen is understood to have put this aspect of his appointment before 
M. Herriot with success when he met the French Premier at Lausanne on June 18th. 
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the opinion of the country. That the Vorwérts should term it a 
“ Cabinet of Barons’”’ was inevitable,(‘) but even the Kélnische 
Volkszeitung, the organ of the Catholic Centre, called the choice a 
“bad joke.” The democratic Berliner Tageblatt wanted to know 
why it was called a ‘“‘ Government of national concentration ’’ when 
it excluded the mass of the voters who elected the Field Marshal 
President only two months ago, while the comment of the Germania, 
of which the new Chancellor is the chief proprietor, was, “a bold 
jump has been made from a ship, which was certainly having no easy 
voyage, without the certainty that the foot will find sure ground.” 
Finally, the Socialist press drew attention to the fact that it was the 
first Government to be formed without a single representative of 
organised labour. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether the “ bold jump” was 
not a well-timed act of courage which will be justified by results. The 
personnel of the new Cabinet includes names which give grounds for 
a certain amount of hope. Herr von Neurath, the new Foreign 
Minister, has been a successful Ambassador in Rome and London; 
Count Schwerin von Krosigk, the Minister of Finance, is an official 
with foreign experience and a practical knowledge of finance,(*) while 
Baron von Gayl, of the Interior, has the reputation of being an able 
and enlightened landowner. 

It is too early yet to attempt any forecast of the measure of success 
with which the Government will deal with the problems awaiting 
solution at home; at the moment two of these, the budget and the 
struggle with the South, bid fair to test its stability to the utmost. 
But in foreign affairs it is, from the outset, in a strong position by 
its very isolation. It is not bound by Dr. Briining’s declaration of 
January 9th regarding the reparation annuities; it has no Parlia- 
mentary responsibility ; it has no Party executive to keep track of 
its activities ; and, finally, it has the Reichswehr behind it. Any 
concessions it may make at Lausanne will be accepted by Nationalist 
feeling in the country as no concession, however small, by Dr. Briining, 
could have been, and it has already been remarked that the latter 
could not have admitted the legal obligation of Germany to pay 
reparations, as Herr von Papen did, explicitly, on June 17th last. 

In considering the attitude of the Government to domestic 
problems, itis worth while to examine somewhat carefully the terms 
of the Declaration issued on June 5th. In this a significant phrase 
refers to the need for an amalgamation of the spiritual, moral and 
physical forces of the country, with the object of rescuing it from 
“the situation to which the Versailles Treaty, the world economic 
crisis, and the mismanagement of Parliamentary democracy have 
brought it.”” How this amalgamation is to be effected and the use 
to which it is to be put are the questions which are now being asked, 
and critics of the Government see the outlines of this movement 





(4) Actually five out of the seven principal Ministers are barons. 
(5) Count Schwerin is an old Rhodes Scholar of Oxford University. 
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peginning to take shape with the attempt to set up a Reich Commis- 
sioner for Prussia, and to bring the police, the State-supervised 
organisations, the labour volunteers, and, if they materialise, the 
labour conscripts under centralised control. Insight may also be 
gained into the methods of the Government from a perusal of the 
order issued to the Reichswehr on June 3rd by General von Schleicher 
This concluded with the words: ‘I am convinced that the existence 
of a compact and non-partisan army will in itself suffice to maintain 
the authority of the Reich.’”’ The Government’s Declaration may also 
be read as an attack on the economic policy of the Briining régime. 
Post-War Governments, it states, sought to relieve employers and 
employees of their cares by an increasing measure of State Socialism ; 
“They tried to make a kind of welfare institute of the State 
and thus weakened the moral strength of the nation. The consequent 
moral disintegration of the people, aggravated by class warfare and 
cultural Bolshevism, must be checked. The dry rot of Marxist- 
atheistic thought has already eaten too deep into all cultural depart- 
ments of public life, because the Christian forces of the State were too 
realy to compromise.” 

It is admitted, however, that the Budgetary situation makes it 
imperative that many of the emergency measures proposed by 
Dr. Briining should be enacted, as the only way to make the payments 
“for the immediate maintenance of the apparatus of the State.” 
The measures already put into effect include an increase in the tax 
on wages, by which all those in regular employment are now made to 
pay 64 per cent. of their income, the re-introduction of the salt tax, 
and the extension downwards of the turnover tax to apply to cases 
where the turnover is under 5,000 marks. As regards the other side 
of the problem, the reduction in expenditure, unemployment relief 
is being cut by 23 per cent., and accident benefit and war pensions 
are also reduced. At the same time the Chancellor has taken an early 
opportunity of doing everything possible to allay any fears that might 
be felt as to the soundness of the Government’s financial policy. On 
June 2nd he received Dr. Luther, and an official statement was then 
issued to the effect that after a discussion of all the problems which 
were of importance for the tasks devolving upon the Reichsbank, the 
Chancellor and the President of the Bank were “in full agreement, 
especially in placing beyond all question any currency or credit 
experiments or measures of any kind which could endanger the 
currency.” 

These measures of taxation were bound to arouse the resentment 
of a large proportion of Herr Hitler’s supporters, and one of the 
Government’s chief preoccupations has been to secure the benevolent 
neutrality of the Nazis towards this part of its home policy. Another 
principal matter of concern is its relations with the States in the 
South, and something must now be said of these two problems. As 
regards the Nazis, as already mentioned, the President is believed 
to have promised them a free hand in Prussia, and the Government 
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has since then “ bought off” their opposition by a decree raising the 
ban on the S.A. This was signed on June 15th, and published the 
next day, accompanied by a statement by the President containing a 
warning that he intended “to proceed against excesses with al] 
constitutional means.’’ The decree authorised military associations 
to wear uniform, and thus permitted the re-appearance of three 
important bodies, the S.A. or Brown Army, numbering about 350,000 
trained men, the Stahlhelmers, who muster between 100,000 and 
150,000 at their annual rallies, and the Republican Reichsbanner. 
Thus the ‘“ military associations’ of General Groener’s decree of 
April 13th become “ political associations whose members parade in 
closed order,” and their organisation and activities are placed under 
the surveillance of the Ministry of the Interior, Baron von Gayl. 
The Communist Red Fighting Front was, however, expressly excepted 
from the authorisation and remains forbidden. 

Closely connected with this move is the question of the relations 
of the Reich Government with the States. Baron von Gayl referred 
to this in speaking to the press the day the decree was published, and 
condemned the “revival of irresponsible talk about the Main (River) 
Line.’’(*°) He hinted that any attempt to “ resurrect ” this historically 
obsolete line of division would meet with unqualified disapproval from 
the Government. The legal powers of the States to safeguard law and 
order were not impaired, he remarked, and an encroachment on their 
police sovereignty was not intended, but “‘ the regulations about the 
political associations are compulsive Reich law, and break existing 
State law.” 

This has not prevented the Governments of Bavaria and Baden 
from reimposing their former ban on uniforms and prohibiting all 
open air political meetings, and to understand the attitude they have 
taken up something must be said of the policy of the von Papen 
Government towards Prussia. On June 7th the Chancellor requested 
the President of the Prussian Diet, Dr. Kerll, a Nazi, to convoke the 
Chamber as soon as possible(’) with a view to the election of a Prussian 
Premier. Important financial negotiations impended between the 
Reich and the Government of Prussia, and it was necessary that the 
latter should be represented constitutionally, or such was tlie 
Chancellor’s view. Of the nature of these financial negotiations a 
word must be said, as they have afforded the Chancellor the 
opportunity to exert pressure on Prussia in a manner which lis 
enemies have described as “ extraordinarily near to blackmail.’’(*) The 
Prussian Budget is facing a deficit of 100 million marks, and against 
this has a claim for the same amount on the Reich Government in 
respect of shares to that value in the Deutsche Siedlungsbank, whicli 
Dr. Briining had undertaken to take over. Herr von Papen las 





(6) A term used to signify the border between the North and South. 

(7) The Diet was due to reassemble on June 22nd. The Government had resigned 
and the administration was being carried on by a ‘‘ Business Government.” 

(8) One way in which the Reich is able to exert pressure is by discontinuing the subsidics 
to the States, which it has the constitutional right to do. 
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made the financial position of the State the pretext for contemplating 
the appointment of a Reich Commissioner, a step which would bring 
the Prussian police, the State-supervised associations, and the labour 
volunteers under centralised control more effectively than by any 
other plan such as the union of the Reich Ministries of Defence and 
the Interior. The “ Business Government” has been quick to 
respond, with the promulgation on June 9th of a decree imposing 
drastic fresh taxation and economies to find the required 100 miliions, 
and the Reich Government, on its side, has relented so far as to grant 
Prussia a credit of 35 millions. 

The Diet met on June 15th, but adjourned without electing a 
Premier.(?) From the point of view of the Nazis the matter is one 
of paramount importance. They have committed themselves to 
accept only a Nazi Premier, and if one is elected, the Nazis, as they 
already hold the Diet Presidency, would have the power to dissolve 
the Diet and hold new elections from which they hope to emerge 
strong enough to dispense with the support of the Centre and even, 
possibly, of the Nationalists. Political power, the Prussian police, and 
the efficient administrative machine of that State which is two-thirds 
of Germany would then be in their hands. At the moment, however, 
they are not sure enough of the result of an election for a Premier 
(they hold, with their supporters, about 200 seats out of the 422 in 
the Diet), and it is even suggested that they would be quite willing 
to see a Reich Commissioner appointed, relying on the Reichstag 
elections next month to place that official under their eventual control. 

The struggle for Prussia is not, however, important only for 
its effect on the future relations of that State with the Reich ; 
it has been the cause of a widespread feeling of apprehension 
in the other States lest the attitude taken up by the Reich 
Government should be the prelude to an invasion of their 
own rights and a precedent for interference in their affairs. 
The Bavarian People’s Party, in its “‘ Official Correspondence,” 
published on June 9th, declared that the appointment of a Reich 
Commissioner in Prussia would be a “coup d’état from above,” and 
would be regarded as “‘ an official declaration of war’”’ by the Party. 
The statement made by Baron von Gayl, already quoted, so far from 
allaying the anxiety felt in Munich, only created further uneasiness, 
and the Bayerischer Kurier, the organ of the Government Party, wrote 
on June 10th taking strong exception to a statement reported to have 
been made by the Reich Minister of Justice that the Reich was planning 
a readjustment of its relations with Prussia which would enable a 
Prussian Premier to be at the same time a member of the Reich Govern- 
ment. Such a plan, it said, would be tantamount to the re-establish- 
ment of the former hegemony of Prussia in the Reich.('’) 


(9) A motion in the Committee of Procedure on June 10th to place the election of a 
Premier on the agenda was defeated owing to Nazi opposition. 

(10) The fact that Bavaria has been under a ‘‘ Business Government ’’ for the past 
two years makes it especially important that the circumstance that Prussia is now in that 
position should not be utilised by the Chancellor as a reason for intervention. 
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The President realised that the position was serious, and on 
June 12th received the Premiers of Bavaria, Baden and Wiirttemberg 
in the presence of the Chancellor. Previous to this the latter had 
met the three Premiers in conference, when it is understood he gave 
them the assurance that he aimed only at the formation of a con- 
stitutional Government in Prussia ; while as a result of the subsequent 
audience with the President the misgivings of the representatives of 
the Southern States were stated in Government circles to have been 
‘“‘ sensibly reduced.’’ These misgivings arise, however, not only from 
the prospect of Reich trusteeship over Prussia but from the re-appear- 
ance of the Brown Army and the State recognition which they are to 
enjoy, together with the Stahlhelm. The Centre Party in the Rhenish 
industrial area has protested strongly against this on the ground that 
it will encourage other sections of the population to organise themselves 
in self-defence. In this event, and if the S.A. play the part of terrorists 
in the election campaign (for few believe that they will really be 
controllable by the State), the prospects of a condition of affairs not 
far short of civil war are too serious to be ignored. 

H. L. 


J. W. W-B. 





II.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 

June 9th.—News reached Addis Ababa that Lij Yasu, the ex-Emperor, 
who was deposed in 1916 for apostasy, had escaped from captivity and was 
believed to be preparing for war against the Emperor. 


Australia. 
June 20th.—Mr. Latham’s letter re attitude towards disarmament problem. 
(See League of Nations: Disarmament Conference.) 


Austria. 

June 13th._—The negotiations between the Government and the represen- 
tatives of the foreign creditors of the Credit Anstalt were broken off owing 
to failure to reach agreement. The Government proposed that the foreign 
debts should be converted into State obligations payable in annuities over a 
period of 40 years. The amount offered was 5 million schillings (say, £165,000) 
for the first 10 years and 12 millions for the other 30. 

June 20th.—It was reported from Geneva that the League Committee 
had approved a proposal for a loan of 300 million schillings (say £8 millions) 
to Austria, and that the British and Italian representatives had signified 


their consent. 


Belgium. 

June 19th.—The King, in a personal letter to M. Renkin, who was repre- 
senting the Government at Lausanne, drew attention to the evil results of 
protective restrictions in international trade and of the policy of economic 
nationalism and appealed for concerted action and international solidarity. 
Belgium, he said, should not hesitate to take the initiative in this direction 
and to this end to associate with herself those other States which were 
convinced of the need for a change in economic policy. 

June 20th.—It was announced that a convention had been concluded 
with the Netherlands and Luxemburg for the progressive reduction of tarifis 
between the three countries at the rate of 10 per cent. a year. The convention, 
which had been initialled at Ouchy and awaited the approval of the respective 
Governments, was open to all countries which wished to join. It was later 
announced that the reduction of tariffs contemplated would not extend below 
8 per cent. ad valorem for manufactured goods, nor below 4 per cent. for semi- 
manufactured goods. 


Brazil. 

June 11th_—The President signed a decree authorising the expenditure of 
the equivalent of £10 million for a building programme for the Navy extending 
over 12 years. 


Bulgaria. 

June 10th.—A dispute arose between the Government and the bondholders 
of pre-War loans, who refused to accept the resolutions of the League Council 
authorising Bulgaria to effect her payments half in foreign currency and half 
in levas (paid into the League Commissioner’s blocked account at the National 
Bank to be used, if need be, by the Government). 
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Canada. 
June 16th.—Expiration of Trade Treaty with France. (See France.) 


Chile. 

June 8th—The Government dissolved the Supreme Court. A mass 
meeting of workmen’s societies passed a resolution demanding that the Junta 
should immediately provide firearms with which to arm a “ Red Army” 
under workers’ control. 

June 9th.—The Government took over the Central Bank of Chile, and a 
decree was issued for the shares of the Bank to be taken over at their nominal 
value. The Ministry of Finance also issued a decree regulating withdrawals 
of currency from the banks, by which 20 per cent. of balances might be with- 
drawn every 10 days, with a fixed maximum. 

The Government issued a decree declaring State property all deposits of 
foreign money lying in the national and foreign banks. These deposits were 
to be transferred to the Government and their owners credited with the 
equivalent currency at the official exchange ruling on June 3rd, i.e., 16.50 
pesos per dollar. 

June 11th—The Government promulgated a measure for the socialisation 
of education and the arts. 

It was reported in Santiago that the representatives of foreign Govern- 
ments had filed protests against the confiscation of foreign currency deposited 
in Chilean banks. 

Don Carlos Davila resigned from the Junta, owing, it was understood, 
to the unpopularity of his attitude of moderation towards foreign interests. 

The Minister of Finance retracted the decree concerning the establishment 
of a State Bank, in place of the former Central Bank, and it was announced 
that the latter would continue to operate as before. 

Statement in British Parliament re foreign funds in Chile. (See (reat 
Britain.) 

June 14th—Don Rolando Merino, former Minister of the Interior, took 
the place of Don Carlos Davila on the Junta. He issued a statement that 
he would not interfere with foreign interests, while the Finance Minister also 
stated that the Government would take no “ violent action ”’ with regard to 
Cosach. 

June 16th.—The Junta was overthrown in a counter-revolution led by 
Don Carlos Davila, who was appointed President of a new Government. He 
formed a Cabinet with Don Luis Barriga as Foreign Minister, Don Enrique 
Zanartu, Minister of Finance, Don Juan Rios, Minister of the Interior, and 
General Puga, Minister of Defence. 

June 19th.—Colonel Grove was deported, following on the declaration 
of martial law throughout the country. 

June 20th.—The British Embassy instructed the Consuls to prepare 
concentration camps for British residents in the event of disturbances. 
Strikes broke out in many parts of the country, instigated by Communists. 

June 21st.—Serious riots occurred in Santiago, Valparaiso and other 
centres organised by Communists, who in the capital attempted to storm 
Government House in protest against the removal of their nominees from office 
by the Davila Junta. 

Revolutionary strikes broke out in many departments, and the Government 
took over the operation of the railways. The U.S. Ambassador asked for 
troops to be sent to Rancagua to protect his nationals at the Braden coppe! 
mines, owned by American capital. 
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China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 11th—Mr. T. V. Soong resigned from the Finance Ministry and 
issued a statement urging a cessation of military expenditure and declaring 
that he had placed domestic bonds on a sound basis and balanced the Budget. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 10th.—It was understood in Nanking that the Government intended 
renewing diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government. (They had been 
broken off in December, 1927, though Moscow had maintained the Consulates 
at Harbin and Mukden.) 

Mo Teh-hui was ordered to return to Moscow to reopen discussions 
regarding the C.E. Railway. 

June 11th—The Japanese military authorities in Manchuria reported 
that the principal concentrations against the Manchukuo forces had been 
suppressed or dispersed. 

June 12th—Count Uchida’s statement re the Manchukuo Government. 
(See Japan.) 

June 14th.—It was stated in Changchun that the Consuls appointed by 
the former Manchurian Government at Chita, Blagoveschensk, Habarovsk 
and Vladivostock were no longer recognised by the Soviet Government. 
The latter, however, had not recognised the Manchukuo Government, but 
wished for new Consuls to be appointed by it merely as a convenience in 
relations with a neighbouring de facto Government. 

June 18th.—Note from Japanese delegation re withdrawal from Shanghai. 
(See League of Nations.) 

June 19th.—According to Japanese reports, the Manchukuo Government 
was undertaking full responsibility for its proportion of the Chinese foreign 
debt service, and had prohibited the banks (except those at Dairen) with 
which Customs revenues were deposited, from remitting those revenues to 
Shanghai. 

June 20th.—In a statement regarding the Manchurian Customs Mr. T. V. 
Soong said that the depository banks at Dairen had refused to remit to 
Shanghai since June 7th. He accused the Japanese of instigating the seizure 
of the revenues at Harbin, Newchwang and Antung. Dairen was entirely 
under Japanese control and any interference with the Customs there would 
constitute a direct violation of a solemn international agreement. This would 
“if allowed to go unchallenged, mean the beginning of the end of the Maritime 
Customs, which are the mainstay of Chinese credit at home and abroad.” 
The Customs revenue averaged $310 millions, of which over $250 millions 
were required for obligations and service charges. $39 millions were collected 
at Dairen—more than half the total for Manchuria. 

June 21st.—The Customs revenue at Dairen was seized by the Man- 
chukuo authorities. 


Estonia. 
June 20th.—The Cabinet resigned on the convocation of Parliament. 
had been formed in February by M. Teemant, leader of the new Peasant 
arty.) 


France. 

June 8th.—The Minister of Finance, in a statement to the press, said 
that the deficit in the Budget for 1930-31 was about 2,500 million francs 
(£20 million at par) and that of the year 1931-32 about 4 milliards (£32 
millions), The deficit on the 1932-33 Budget was not yet known. 
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June 9th.—M. Tardieu formed a new Party, known as the “ Republican 
Centre,” and numbering 30 members. This followed on the failure of aj] 
but 25 of his Left Republican supporters to vote with him in the motion 
of confidence on June 7th (35 had abstained). 

June 11th—Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon arrived in Paris and 
met M. Herriot and other Ministers in Conference. 

June 12th.—After further conversations with the British Ministers a 
communiqué was issued stating that, ‘‘ These semi-official friendly conversa- 
tions have shown that there is a common point of view which makes it 
possible to foresee the adoption of fair and effective solutions at the Lausanne 
Conference, the strengthening of confidence, and the maintenance of peace 
among the nations.” 

In a statement to the press Mr. MacDonald said they and their fellow 
Ministers of France had been expressing views, thinking aloud, in order to see 
how far their points of view coincided after the considerable study they had 
made, independently of the problem for Lausanne. “ We found that we 
had been thinking very much on the same lines, or, I might say, in the same 
direction.” 

It was stated unofficially in Paris that during the discussions the French 
Ministers had offered to reduce their military budget by 10 per cent. 

June 15th.—The list of the parties and groups in the new Chamber 
published in the Journal Officiel showed that the Socialist-Radicals numbered 
160, the Socialists 131, the Radical Left (Left Centre) 47, the Marin Group 
(Right) 41, Republican Centre (Right Centre—Tardieu) 33, Left Republicans 
(Centre—Flandin) 30, French Socialists and Republican Socialists (Left— 
Painlevé) 28, Independents (Left Centre) 23, Republican and Social Group 
(Right) 18, Popular Democrats (Right) 16, Independent Left (Left) 15, 
Independent Group (Right) 14, Communists 10, Dissident Communists 9, 
other Centre Groups 15, and without label 24. 

June 16th—The Government announced the termination of the Trade 
Treaty with Canada, signed on December 15th, 1922. It stated that the 
Canadian Government had informed it, on December 16th, 1931, of its 
intention to terminate it after six months on the ground that it wished to 
recover its liberty of action for the Ottawa Conference. The French 
Government had attempted to effect a compromise, but without success. 


Germany. 

June 8th.—In the absence of the Prussian Premier on leave, Herr Hirtsiefer, 
the Welfare Minister (Centre Party) protested to the Chancellor against 
his action in ignoring the acting Prussian Government and approaching the 
Diet President direct. 

The Prussian Government enacted the measures necessary to balance its 
Budget by decree under its delegated emergency powers. Drastic taxes and 
economies were included to cover the estimated deficit of 100 million marks. 

June 9th.—Speaking in the Reichsrat the Minister of the Interior defined 
the attitude of the Government towards the Constitution and the Monarchy. 
He said that Constitutions were not rigid idols, but living things, subject 
to development, and the Republican Constitution had been honeycombed 
by legislation and needed reform. But talk of an alteration in the direction 
of the re-establishment of the Monarchy was foolish and injurious. Personally, 
he considered that Monarchy was the most suitable form of State for a people 
living in the heart of Europe, but he was convinced that at that moment, when 
existence itself was at stake, the question of the form of State was ‘‘ not 4 
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question to be solved in our time, let alone by the present Government.” 
4s a constitutional Minister he did not.intend to distract the people afresh 
by re-opening that question. 

June 12th.—The President, in the presence of the Chancellor, received 
the acting Minister-President of Bavaria, the President of Wiirttemburg and 
the President of Baden, when the relationship of the Reich to the States was 
discussed. 

June 14th—The President signed an emergency decree making drastic 
cuts in unemployment pay and in the pensions of men disabled in the war 
or at their work, and imposing a new levy on salaries and a new tax—the 
pre-war salt tax. The Government issued a manifesto explaining the absolute 
necessity of retrenchment in the social insurance system, the very existence 
of which was at stake, since “ it is no longer a question of the level of benefits, 
but of their survival.”” The Government’s aim was to seek a solution of 
the world economic crisis in concert with foreign Governments ; also it would, 
while cultivating the exchange of goods between countries, seek to revive 
the inland market, among other means, by labour service, land settlement and 
agrarian aid, 

The new decree was estimated to result in a saving of 525 million marks 
and an increase in receipts of nearly 600 million marks, from increases in 
income tax, etc. 

In a broadcast address Herr Gregor Strasser (who had just been appointed 
to control the entire Nazi organisation throughout the country, subject to 
the rule of Herr Hitler himself) defined nationalism, as understood by the 
party, as the demand for State measures for the defence of the nation against 
dangers from the hostile surrounding world. They admitted, however, that 
the unalloyed nationalism of the wars of freedom had been so falsified in 
the ensuing dynastic policy that the great German national policy, in contrast 
to the great vital necessities of the people, had to sanction a purely private- 
interest policy of the banks and trusts. The synthesis of nationalism and 
socialism in National-Socialism meant the internal and external freedom 
of Germany and the freedom of his place of labour to the poorest compatriot. 

The Nazis did not want reaction, but healing, not a systemless revolution, 
but an organic new order. They did not want a war, and set their hopes 
on the new generation—people of like views—in other countries ; they could 
do without the concessions of their foreign enemies. They revolted with all 
their strength against the stigma of war guilt ; they did not want a senseless 
re-armament at any price, but as long as others armed they demanded the 
same rights for Germany. The false path they had trodden must be retraced 
from the Young Plan to the root of the evil—the Versailles Treaty—‘‘ as an 
ae treaty, by the moral laws of the whole civilised world null and 
void.” 

The watchword and programme was “ Germany, only Germany, nothing 
but Germany.” 

_ June 15th—The President signed a decree raising the ban on the Nazi 
S.A. or Brown Army. 

June 16th.—The decree was published, accompanied by an official state- 
ment, that the President had made the “ far-reaching’? moderation of 
existing regulations recommended to him “ in the confidence that the clash 
of political opinions in Germany will hereafter take a quieter form and that 
acts of violence will be avoided.”’ If not, he was determined “ to proceed 
against excesses with all constitutional means.” 
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The decree authorised military associations to wear uniform again ; this 
applied to the Nazi 8.A., the Stahlhelmers, and the Republican Reichs. 
banner. The Communist Red Fighting Front and the “ Godless ” associations 
remained forbidden. Political demonstrations in the open air were now 
permitted, in ordinary circumstances, and the restrictions on the press were 
relaxed. 

The Bavarian Government issued a statement pointing out that a decree 
of July, 1931, forbidding open-air political meetings was still in force and the 
Baden Government re-imposed its former ban on uniforms. 

June 17th.—The Reich Minister of the Interior stated that, while there was 
no desire to encroach on the competence of the States, the decree releasing the 
uniformed §.A. from retirement was ‘“‘ compulsive Reich law.” 

In Oldenburg, where they had gained a clear majority in the elections, the 
Nazis formed the first all-Nazi State Ministry. 

Stormy scenes occurred in the Bavarian Landtag following on the 
appearance of over 40 Nazi deputies in their party uniform. On their refusal 
to leave when ordered, the President suspended the whole Nazi Party for a 
week. An uproar ensued and the Nazis were expelled forcibly by the police. 
The President then declared the Party suspended for the next 20 sittings. 

The Cabinet subsequently issued a general ban on uniforms throughout 
Bavaria, to remain in force till September 30th. 

The Prussian Diet concluded its two days’ special session after passing 
a motion for the rejection of the Government’s financial decree to balance the 
Budget. The Government, however, regarded the motion as wlira vires, 
as the decree was issued under special emergency powers. 

June 18th.—Herr Von Papen broadcast (from Lausanne) an appeal to the 
nation for unity on the home front. : 

A parade of 5,000 Brandenburg Stahlhelmers took place at Perleberg, 
in the Mark, and the ‘‘ Crown Prince of Prussia ’’ Company was led by the 
ex-Crown Prince. 

June 19th.—The elections for the Hessian Diet were held and resulted in 
the Nazis increasing their seats from 27 to 32, while the Socialists secured 17, 
as against 15. The Communists secured seven, a loss of three, and the Centre 
Party retained its 10 seats. The Nazis thus held 44 per cent. of the seats. 

The re-appearance of the 8.A. in uniform led to serious clashes with 
Communists in the Rhineland, notably at Cologne, Aachen and in the Ruhr 
district. Two Nazis were killed. 

In Munich demonstrations of about 5,000 Nazis in uniform were held in 
the vicinity of the Bavarian Premier’s residence. Collisions occurred with the 
police and 470 arrests were made. oe 

June 20th.—Herr Hitler made a personal complaint to the Ministe! 
of the Interior of the manner in which the Nazi S.A. had been dispersed 
at Munich and Cologne the previous day, when several had been seriously 
injured and many arrested. 

June 21st.—It was officially confirmed that the Government hd obtained 
the controlling interest in the Steel Trust, the largest concern in heavy industry, 
representing 40 per cent. of the country’s crude steel production. The cost 
of the operation was understood to be between 90 and 100 million marks 
It was also stated officially that the agreement had been signed by Hert 
Dietrich on May 31st, the day after Dr. Briining’s Government resigned, bu! 
that it was valid in law. 

The Bavarian Cabinet decided that the Reich Government should be 
informed that, in its view, the question of the ban on uniforms ought to be 
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submitted to the Supreme Court at Leipzig for decision. The Bavarian 
branch of the Stahlhelm appealed to President von Hindenburg and the 
2eich Minister of the Interior against the uniform ban. 


Great Britain. 

June 8th.—The Foreign Office announced that the French Premier had 
addressed a proposal to the Government for preliminary conversations 
before the opening of the Lausanne Conference, and that Mr. MacDonald and 
Sir John Simon would proceed to Paris on June 11th. 

June 9th.—The text of the Malta Constitution Bill was published by the 
Stationery Office. 

June 10th.—Mr. de Valera arrived in London and met Mr. MacDonald 
and other British Ministers in conference. He left for Ireland in the evening, 
and a communiqué was issued stating that “‘ there was a prolonged discussion 
on the points at,issue, but it was not found possible to reach an agreement.” 

The Finance Bill passed its third reading in the House of Commons by 
409 votes to 34. 

June 11th.—Arrival of Mr. MacDonald in Paris. (See France.) 

June 12th—Issue of communiqué and statement by Mr. MacDonald, 
(See France.) 

June 13th.—In reply to questions in Parliament the Secretary to the 
Overseas Trade Department said that the total credit guaranteed in con- 
nection with exports to the U.S.S8.R. was £15,358,000. There had been no 
failure to date to pay off the substantial proportion of those credits which had 
already matured, 

In reply to a question as to the effect on British interests of the events 
in Chile, the Foreign Under-Secretary stated that the new Government 
had not been recognised, and that its confiscatory measures were viewed 
with great concern. If need be, the Government would press strongly for 
full compensation to be paid to British nationals. 

The Bank of England issued a statement announcing the formation of 
a Committee the purpose of which was “to provide an organisation which 
shall be available in case of need to protect the interests of the bondholders 
of the several League loans.” Among the members were Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Viscount Goschen, Sir Otto Niemeyer and Sir Arthur Salter. 

June 16th.—Mr. MacDonald’s speech at Lausanne. (See Reparations.) 


Greece. 

June 8th.—The Government’s instructions for negotiations with holders 
of its bonds were despatched to the Greek Minister in London. 

June 9th.—M. Papanastassiou’s Party, the Republican Union, withdrew 
from the Chamber as a protest against the Liberal Government’s proposal 
to amend the Constitution. 

June 12th.—It was understood that the negotiations conducted (in London) 
between M. Droussopoulos, of the Ministry of Finance, and the representatives 
of American banks for the renewal of the loan of $7,500,000 had been 
concluded successfully. 


Hungary. 

June 9th.—The Prime Minister acceded to demands from the agrarian 
section of the Government Party for the taking of measures to relieve the 
farmers. These included reductions of interest rates, conclusion of commercial 
treaties aiming at an increase in cereal prices, and other measures. 
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Irish Free State. 

June 8th.—The Senate rejected Section 2 of the Bill to Remove the Oath 
by 30 votes to 22. (This section suspended the operation of the Bill until 
an agreement should have been reached with Great Britain.) 

June 10th.—Mr. de Valera’s visit to London. (See Great Britain.) 


Japan. 

June 8th.—The Premier summoned the British, French, Italian and 
American Ambassadors to explain the Government’s attitude regarding 
Shanghai. 

June 9th.—A French representative of the former shareholders in the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank arrived in Tokyo to seek recognition for the Bank’s 
claims on the Chinese Eastern Railway. He was understood to be offering 
to invest large sums in Manchuria if the claims were recognised. 

June 12th.—Speaking in Tokyo, Count Uchida, President of the S.M_R., 
who had just come from Manchuria (and had been asked by the Premier 
to become Foreign Minister), said that recognition of the Manchukuo 
Government did not conflict with the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, and 
advocated it being given as soon as possible in answer to the demands of 
Japanese residents and of the Manchurian Government. 

June 13th.—The Diet passed a resolution that the Government should 
recognise the Manchukuo Government forthwith. 

June 14th—Count Uchida accepted the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 
Both Houses of Parliament passed a Bill to prevent the sending of capital 
abroad, giving Government virtual control of foreign exchange. A Tariff 
Revision Bill, raising import duties, was also passed. 


June 18th.—Japanese delegation’s communication to League. (See 
League of Nations.) 


Latvia. 
June 21st.—Parliament ratified the Non-Aggression Treaty with the 
U.S.8.R., signed on February 5th, and also the Conciliation Convention. 


League of Nations. 

June 9th.—The Gold Delegation, appointed by the Financial Committee 
in 1929, published its final report. This recommended a return to the gold 
standard, on the ground that “‘ at the present stage of the world’s economic 
development the gold standard remains the best available monetary mechan- 
ism,” since it “is capable of functioning in such a way as to achieve most of 
the advantages of stability and justice which are claimed for alternative 
standards more broadly based on commodities other than gold.” 

As necessary conditions for the restoration of the gold standard the report 
laid down the following: (1) a reasonable degree of freedom of movement 
for goods and services ; (2) a satisfactory solution of the problems of repara- 
tions and war debts; (3) an agreement concerning “ certain principles in 
respect of the working of the gold standard system.” 

The second part dealt with the working of the gold standard and the 
desirability of avoiding violent fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold, 
and the opinion was given that the total stock of monetary gold had at all 
times in recent years been adequate to support the credit structure legitimately 
required by world trade, and the rapid decline in prices could not be attributed 
to any deficiency in the gold supply considered in this sense. 
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Statistics were given of the stocks of gold, the new production, the gold 
tempted from hoards in the East, and the amount hoarded in Europe, which, 
for the latter half of 1931 only, was estimated at $400 millions. The Report 
regarded a raising of the price level (of commodities) as desirable, but did not 
look to monetary policy alone to adjust the level “‘ which is influenced by 
many factors of a non-monetary character,” and, while Central Banks should 
take such action as might be within their power to check excessive contraction 
of credit, “‘ until there is some clearing of the atmosphere of international 
distrust and a modification of the obstructions to international trade, it will 
be difficult to restore prices and standards of living to more satisfactory levels.” 

A minority note, signed by the Chairman, Sir Reginald Mant, and by Sir 
Henry Strakosch, dissented entirely from the analysis of the causes leading 
to the abandonment of the gold standard. They stated that the dominant 
cause of the breakdown was “ the maldistribution of monetary gold reserves 
which began in the early part of 1929,” and as to the future, they said “ the 
prime objective of monetary policy should be stability in the general level of 
wholesale commodity prices.” 

June 18th.—The Secretary-General forwarded to the Council a Note 
from the Japanese delegation stating that, the Municipal Council of the 
International Settlement having raised the state of siege on June 13th, the 
Japanese had intimated to the Chinese and the Mixed Committee (appointed 
under the agreement of May 5th), that they were prepared to hand over to 
the Chinese those parts of the sector—assigned to the Japanese under the 
joint plan of defence—east of the Woosung railway and outside the roads 
of the Settlement extension. The pickets of Japanese marines were being 
withdrawn from those parts of the sector on June 17th. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

June 13th.—Acknowledging a copy of speeches made at the meeting of 
organisations responsible for the disarmament demonstration on February 6th, 
Mr. Henderson said the Conference had not failed. A tremendous change 
had been created in world opinion, and there was now no one who would 
venture to say that mankind ought to go on spending £1,000 million each year 
on preparations for war. He claimed that in two Committees, the National 
Expenditure Committee and that on Chemical and Bacteriological Warfare, 
work of a high order had been accomplished. The work of the Land, Naval and 
Air Committees constituted an inevitable stage in the deliberations. Whatever 
decisions the Governments wished to take in disarmament, they were in a far 
stronger position than four months earlier. The moment was arriving when 
great decisions must and would be made. 

June 14th.—At a meeting of the Bureau of the Conference, Mr. Henderson 
stated that he had received a proposal from the German delegation con- 
cerning qualitative disarmament and suggesting that the provisions of the 
peace treaties should be the point of departure. M. Herriot said he could 
express no opinion on the proposal, but that the French delegation was pre- 
pared to discuss it when the time came. Signor Grandi said it coincided in 
large measure with the plan proposed by Italy, and would have the sympathetic 
consideration of the Italian delegation. Sir John Simon pointed out that the 
Conference was committed to qualitative disarmament, and it was high time 
to arrive at a definite and precise result. 

The U.S. delegation brought forward a proposal for the reduction of all 
effectives on a percentage basis, suggesting a minimum 10 per cent. reduction. 

June 20th_—The President of the Conference received from Mr. Latham a 
letter setting forth the Australian delegation’s point of view. This suggested 
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that the General Committee should adopt a resolution recording its decision 
that any agreement made for the reduction of armaments should bind the 
parties only for a fixed term of years, and that a further conference should be 
held before the expiry of that period for the purpose of making a new 
agreement. It would then be clear that Governments “ were not purporting 
to bind their people for ever,” and the figures submitted would “ bear some 
relation to reality, instead of representing a speculation upon the basis of al 
kinds of imaginable contingencies.” 

It was understood that the French delegation had signified their willingness 
to withdraw the Tardieu proposal for a League army. 

At an informal meeting at Morges, Mr. Gibson was believed to have 
reminded M. Herriot of the American wish to see something accomplished 
at the Disarmament Conference along the lines of the “ effectives plan,” and 
on M. Herriot’s mention of the difficulties, from the French point of view, 
in any plan of quantitative disarmament, Mr. Gibson was reported to have 
described the attitude of public opinion in the U.S.A. towards European 
affairs, more especially as regards the failure to make progress in disarmament. 

June 21st.—The representatives of the Scandinavian countries and of 
Holland and Belgium approached Mr. Henderson with a view to finding 
out when a resumption of the Conference might be expected. 


Malta. 

Juve 9th.—Publication of text of Malta Constitution Bill. (See Great 
Britain.) 

June 11th.—Polling for the General Election began. 

June 17th.—The final election results were as follows: Senate, Nation- 
alists, 5; Constitutionalists, 2. Assembly, Nationalists, 21; Constitu- 
tionalists, 10; Labour, 1. The Constitutionalists lost five seats and 
Labour two. Lord Strickland was elected in each of the four constituencies 
for which he stood. 

June 21st.—The Governor, by proclamation, terminated the effect of the 
Malta Order in Council, 1930, and brought the Constitution again into 
operation. The Nationalist Party then formed a Ministry with Sir Ugo 
Mifsud Head of the Cabinet and Minister of Justice, Dr. Enrico Mizzi, Minister 
of Industry and Commerce, Mgr. Dandria, Minister of Education, Dr. Mifsud 
Bonnici, Treasury and Police, and Dr. Adami, Public Works. 


Netherlands. 
June 20th.—Announcement re conclusion of Tariff Convention with 
Belgium and Luxemburg. (See Belgium.) 


Reparations. 

June 16th—The Conference on Reparations opened at Lausanne, and 
Mr. MacDonald was elected President. In an opening speech he referred first 
to the general economic situation and emphasised that it wav a world 
catastrophe. It did not matter what colour of Government was in authority, 
the State was being impoverished, and in this failure there was “ no France, 
no Germany, no America, no Great Britain apart from the rest of the nations 
of the world. There is nothing smaller than a world, there is nothing less 
than a system, which is crumbling under our feet.” They had met to consider 
the financial inheritance of the war as regarded its effect on world economy, 
and they must come to an agreement, and Mr. MacDonald quoted from the 
report of the second of the two committees of economic experts, which had 
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recently studied the reparation question, that they must by agreement adjust 

all the inter-Governmental debts to the existing situation as “ the only lasting 
step capable of re-establishing confidence.”” To-day the method of reaching 
agreement between Governments by international conference was undergoing 
its supreme test. An agreement reached quickly would have a far greater 
effect than “‘ one painfully and imperfectly secured at the last moment of 
exhaustion after long-drawn-out, irritating and pettifogging discussions.”’ 
One principle was very definitely before them: ‘engagements solemnly 
entered into cannot be set aside by unilateral repudiation,” but this had a 
corollary, that if default was to be avoided, engagements which had been 
proved incapable of fulfilment should be revised by agreement. 

To take effective steps to stop the active influences making for general 
economic deterioration Europe could not act alone. “ At no time has that 
simple commonplace, used too much for peroration purposes, the unity of 
mankind, carried with it a more severely practical meaning than to-day, and 
we must all be gratified that after the present phase is over the United States 
has encouraged us to believe that it will codperate in the examination of at 
any rate some of the wider problems, and join with us in devising a policy for 
the encouragement of trade and the enrichment of the nations.” 

June 17th—A declaration was issued, signed by Mr. Chamberlain, 
M. Herriot, Signor Mosconi, M. Renkin and Mr. Yoshida to the effect that the 
five Governments were of opinion that, without prejudice to the solution 
which might ultimately be reached, the execution of the payments due to the 
Powers participating in the Conference in respect of reparations and war 
debts should be reserved during the period of the Conference, which the 
Governments intended should complete its work in the shortest possible 
time. The Governments declared that they were prepared to act on that 
understanding and invited the other creditor Governments to adopt the same 
course. (The payments immediately affected were those due on July Ist from 
France, Italy and Belgium to Great Britain, the Czechoslovak Liberation 
Loan, a German reparation instalment of 132 million marks due on July 15th, 
and two war debt payments from France and Italy to Great Britain due on 
July 15th.) 

During a private session of the Conference Herr von Papen made a 
statement in which he began by admitting that the Hague Agreements had 
been legally signed, but it was not a matter for the Conference to deal with 
the legal aspect of the question. The world crisis was different from previous 
periods of depression in that it was accompanied by a second crisis, a credit 
crisis without parallel in history. Its most important causes were inter- 
national public debt and uneconomic political payments. The depression 
could not be relieved unless the credit crisis were overcome, and this could 
not be solved unless the special causes underlying it were radically removed. 

After describing the German situation, the Chancellor referred to the real 
value of the reparations payments and said it was entirely wrong to think 
that Germany would become a powerful competitor if she were relieved of 
political debts. Inflation had not strengthened but weakened the competitive 
capacity of industry, particularly owing to the necessity of fresh borrowing at 
very high interest rates. He concluded by saying that the time of small 
remedies, breathing spaces and of adjournment was definitely over. 

M. Herriot referred to the Basle Report and agreed that the situation 
required concerted action, which could only be taken by the Governments. 
But the Report had also said that Germany would recover one day and had 
created an economic workshop on a grand scale. There was also the question 
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of the losses which cancellation would impose on certain countries, France's 
receipts under the Young Plan were about 360 million marks a year more 
than her debts, and other countries, too, would lose balances on which they 
relied. They were sure, in France, that a cancellation of reparations would 
not prove to be a fair and efficacious solution of the problem ; for a return 
to stability security must be improved. ‘ We assert this principle ; there 
can be no political peace without economic peace, but there can be no economic 
peace without political peace.” 

Mr. Chamberlain said that upon the steps to be taken to put the mutual 
engagements of the creditor and debtor Powers upon a new footing the 
British Government held very decided views, and they were the views not of 
a party, but of the whole country, and he continued, “ In our view the real 
problem we have to consider is not the capacity of one country or another 
to make these payments, but rather whether the making of such payments, 
or even the uncertainty about the future created by a liability to make them, 
does not constitute a standing menace to the maintenance of financial stability 
and the freedom of international trade.” He then referred to the amounts 
which had been lost by Great Britain, under the funding schemes and owing 
to the fact that they had started paying America before receiving anything 
from their debtors. They were originally owed in all £2,000 millions, and had 
lost £200 millions from the delay in funding their debts from Continental 
countries. But so convinced were they of the need for radical measures to 
restore confidence that they would be prepared to take their share in a genera! 
wiping of the slate. “I feel confident,’ Mr. Chamberlain concluded, “ that 
in this spirit only can the problems before us be successfully solved. . . .” 

King Albert’s letter to M. Renkin re international economic policy. (Se 
Belgium.) 

June 20th.—Private conversations took place between the heads of the 
British, French and German delegations and M. Herriot was reported 
to have produced figures to show that cancellation of reparations was not 
only a question of principle, but also one of hard cash. He said that during 
the first 37 years of the Young Plan until the final period of War Debt adjust- 
ment was reached, cancellation would mean an average net annual loss to 
France of 359 million marks, to Great Britain of 66 millions, to Yugo-slavia 
of 68 millions, and to Italy 35 millions. 

June 2\st.—In private discussions the French delegation was stated 
to have suggested, as an alternative to the “clean-slate”’ policy, the idea 
of a German recognition of indebtedness, a kind of 1.0.U., to be redeemed 
after, say, a five years’ suspension, if Germany became sufficiently prosperous 
again. 


Rumania. 
June 13th.—A decree was issued dissolving Parliament and fixing tle 
Elections for July 17th and 20th, for the Chamber and Senate. 


Spain. 

June 10th.—The Cortes voted Article 1 of the Catalan Statute, by 172 votes 
to two. This stated that ‘‘ Catalonia becomes an autonomous region within 
the Spanish State under the Constitution of the Republic...” (The claim 
of being called a State was thus disallowed.) . 

The Government decided to seize all the private property of the ex-King 
in Spain. 

June 12th.—The strike situation improved in several centres, notably in 
Galicia and Valencia. 
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June 15th—General Barrera, Captain General of Catalonia under the 
Directorate, was arrested, as was also Baron de Mora, for implication in a 
Monarchist plot against the Government. 


U.S.S.R. 

June 8th.—A decree was promulgated for the issue of a State loan known 
as“ the loan of the fourth, concluding, year of the Five Year Plan,” to the 
amount of 3,200 million roubles. It was to be redeemable in 10 years and 
to be in two portions ; one consisting of bonds bearing 10 per cent. interest 
and the other of a lottery, without interest, with drawings four times yearly. 

June 10th.—Intimation in Nanking re renewal of diplomatic relations 
between China and Soviet Russia. (See China: External Affairs.) 

June \4th.—Statement re appointment of new Consuls at Chita, Habarovsk 
and other centres by Manchukuo Government. (See China: Ezternal 
Affairs.) 

June 21st.—Ratification of Non-Aggression Treaty with Latvia. (See 
Latvia.) 


U.S.A. 

June 8th—The ex-servicemen who had assembled in Washington from 
various parts of the country forwarded an address to the President, in which 
they declared that the unemployed numbered 10 millions, with 20 million 
dependents, and estimated the number of “ bankrupt ”’ farmers at 20 millions. 

The Senate passed the Economy Bill, designed to cut the expenditure of 
the Federal Government to the extent of $138 millions. 

June 10th.—Reports were current in Washington that New York bankers 
had asked the French Government to withdraw the remainder of its gold 
deposited in the U.S.A., amounting to between 100 and 200 million dollars. 

The Senate passed the Wagner Relief Bill, authorising the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to lend up to $300 millions to the States Governments, 
and providing for further advances up to $2,000 millions for productive public 
works. 

June \\th——The President called a special conference of the Joint 
Congressional Committee, to which he was reported to have made a statement 
that ‘“even the enactment of all the proposals now under consideration by 
Congress would not balance the Budget.’’ Further economies in Federal 
expenditure, totalling about $200 million, were stated to be needed. 

It was announced that the French, Belgian, Latvian and Rumanian 
Governments had signed agreements for the funding over a 10-year period 
of the war debt payments suspended under the Hoover moratorium. 

June 13th.—The House of Representatives approved the immediate 
consideration of the Veterans’ Bonus Bill by 226 votes to 175. 

June 14th—The National Republican Convention opened in Chicago. 

June 15th_—The House of Representatives, by 209 votes to 176, approved 
an immediate cash payment of $2,400 million on soldiers’ bonus certificates. 
The Bill provided also for an issue of Government bonds equivalent in value 
to the bonus to be held in reserve at the Federal Reserve banks. 

It was announced that the Polish and Esthonian Governments had signed 
agreements re the funding in 10 years of the war debt payments postponed 
for a year. 

June 16th—The Republican Convention nominated Mr. Hoover as 
Presidential candidate by 1,126 votes out of 1,150. It also adopted the 
election platform, by 681 votes to 472, laying it down that the Party would 
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continue to uphold the gold standard and favoured participation in an inter. 
national conference to consider matters relating to monetary questions 
including the position of silver, exchange problems, and commodity prices, 
It also favoured enactment by Congress of a measure which would authorise 
the Government to call or participate in an international conference in case 
of any threat of non-fulfilment of Article 2 of the Kellogg Treaty. 
As regards the Permanent Court at The Hague, the platform stated that 
** America should join its influence and gain a voice in this institution.” 
June 17th.—The Senate rejected the War Veterans’ Bonus Bill by 62 
votes to 18. ; 
June 21st.—The Secretary of State made a declaration stating that “ there 
is no truth whatever in statements from Lausanne that the American Govern- 
ment or its representatives have had any negotiations or made any suggestions 
as to debt questions at Lausanne or Geneva . . . The American representatives 
at the Geneva Conference are dealing solely with questions of disarmament.” 
It was understood that the State Department had issued a confirmation 
of a report that the Secretary of State had, on June 10th, expressed to the 
Japanese Ambassador the concern of the Government over the proposed 
annexation by the Manchukuo Administration of the Customs revenue. 


III.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated June 11th, 1932. 
1. Programme of the Socialist Congress. (May 31st, 1932.) 


2. Reply of the Radical Party to above, read by M. Herriot to the | 


Committee of the Radical-Socialist Party. (May 31st, 1932.) 
3. Socialist Party’s Appeal. (June Ist, 1932.) 
4. Text of the Government Declaration. (June 7th, 1932.) 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated June 18th, 1932. 





1. Situation of the Treasury and of the Budget. 
2. Causes of the above situation. 
3 & 4. Measures to be taken concerning the Treasury and the Budget. 
5. The Public Debt. 
6. The deficit of the Railways. 
7. The Economic Situation. 
IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
June 30th *Extraordinary Session of the Governin 
Body, 1.L.0. .. ve ey" .. Geneva. 
gee International Conference on Teaching of 
July 2nd History .. bie $3 a3 ... The Hague. 
July Ist *Supervisory Committee oy aye .. Geneva. 
ao ae *59th Session of the Governing Body, 
BLO. 25 é% ce Se .. Ceneva. 
»  4th-9th *16th Congress of International Federation 
of League of Nations Societies «+ saris. 
»  I1lth-14th 2nd International Conference of Social 
Work a re? os a .. Frankfurt. 
» 18th *Plenary Session of Committee on 
Intellectual Coédperation és .. Geneva. 
» 18th-23rd 5th International Congress for Scientific 
Management... ica ~# .. Amsterdam. 
» 18th-24th Fifth International Congress of 


Entomology o% es ry -. Paris. 
*League of Nations and International Labour Office. 





The Solicitors’ Law Stationery Soelety,’Ltd., Law and Parliamentary Printers, 102-107 Fetter Lane, E.C4, 
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